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let it be known that in this matter she was of one opinion
with the Tsar. But neither of these two Great Powers was
yet ready to enter into any closer relations with the French
Republic. Alexander II, with a natural antipathy to repub-
lican institutions, preferred the monarchical solidarity rep-
resented by the League of the Three Emperors, and his
attention was engaged in the Eastern Question where Ger-
man friendship was of greater value than French support.
Similarly, the English acquisition of the Suez Canal and the
resulting occupation of Egypt gave rise to a situation which
made close Anglo-French relations virtually impossible for
a quarter of a century.
Bismarck, however, in the ten years 1875-1885, made
many efforts to win French good-will and induce the French
to accept without reserve the settlement of 1871. He
wanted to make them forgive and forget the loss of Alsace-
Lorraine, so that Germany would not have to fear a war
of revenge. In the interests of better relations between the
two countries he was willing to receive a visit from Gam-
betta, who was regarded as the chief exponent of revanche
in France until his death in 1882.60 When St. Vallier suc-
ceeded Gontaut-Biron as French Ambassador at Berlin
early in 1878, Bismarck overwhelmed him with marks of
attention and kindness, and there was talk of "a new era"
in the relations of France and Germany. At the Congress
of Berlin, and on many subsequent occasions, he assured
France of his readiness to give her diplomatic support if she
wished to protect her Algerian frontier by taking Tunis.
As he said to St. Vallier:
"The Tunisian pear is ripe and it is time for you to pick
it. The insolence of the Bey has been like an August sun
to this African fruit, which might easily spoil meanwhile, or
be stolen by someone else, if you leave it longer upon the
tree. I don't know whether this tempts you or what you wish
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